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SUMMER RUGS 

By Virginia Robie 
Author of '*By-Paths in Collecting" and "The Quest of the Quaint" 



FINE rugs, like diamonds, are an investment 
and, if less popular, to many people make a 
wider appeal. While the sparkle of the stones 
might fascinate a barbarian, the sheen of the old 
rug charms a surer taste. 

Regarded from the viewpoint of an investment it 
is interesting to note that, in several instances, the 
purchase of Oriental rugs, Chinese porcelains and 
early English editions has proved to be the wisest 
expenditure of multi-millionaires. The sale of the 
Yerkes collection of rugs is a striking example. On 
that occasion the rare Persian specimens almost 
balanced the depreciation in bonds and railroad 
securities. Collectors whose auction memories 
travel back a score of years will recall the price 
brought by the famous Peachblow vase of the Mary 
Morgan sale. Eighteen thousand dollars was a 
record-breaking value for those days, and still re- 
mains near the top notch. Of more recent history 
are the book prices of the Hoe collection, while the 
enormous figures realized the past year in New 
York emphasize the fact that wealthy collectors are 
the shrewdest of investors. 

Turning from the money side and the strictly 
"art" side to the more general aspect of house- 
furnishings a marked change in the standards of 
taste during the past ten years may be traced. Gone 
are the rugs of deep red which once covered library 
floors, even as books in red bindings lined the walls. 
Gone, too, are the rugs of dark green which once 
formed the firm foundations of living-room schemes. 
Absent, likewise, are the pale pink and pearl gray 
"Aubusson effects" so long dedicated to the draw- 
ing-room, together with gilt furniture and curtains 
of Cluny lace. We shudder at these things even as 
our mothers did at haircloth and black walnut, and 



as did our grandmothers at fine mahogany. No 
age is true to the previous one in household art, 
and who can say what verdict 1937 will place on 
1917? 

Color schemes change from decade to decade and 
with them our approval and disapproval. As we 
were once deeply green, we later became intensely 
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brown, gradually changing to tan, ivory and warm 
gray. The popularity of the neutral wall, through 
the varying tones of taupe, string, putty, twine, sand 
and biscuit — alas for our lack of imagination in 
names! — has had much to do with the temporary 
banishment of the ruddy Oriental rug. 

The rise of the Chinese rug is partly responsible 
for this condition, for the mandarin yellows, soft 
blues, faded apricots and clearly defined black fit 
so agreeably into modern schemes. Back of both 
reasons is the fact that the rug districts of Asia 
Minor are now engaged in less peaceful occupations 
than that of weaving, affecting as it must the 
Western rug market. 




room has given great impetus to the summer-rug 
industry. The output seems bewildering when the 
old-time piazza is remembered with its occasional 
Navajo blanket and its ever-present door-mat with 
upstanding bristles. Rush, Reed, Raffia, Crex, 
Grass, etc. — all related, yet sufficiently unlike in 
make and design to afford a wide choice — are found 
in many of the shops. While soft browns, tans and 
gray-greens prevail, many show a surface painted 
in oil and guaranteed to be washable — in which the 
brightest of modern colors are seen. A Swedish 
fibre is said to be the basis for some of the most 
successful of the painted rugs. Other attractive 
specimens designed for outdoor rooms have a glazed 
surface which may be wiped 
with a damp cloth. 

One porch recently fur- 
nished has such a rug in which 
the main color is King's blue 
with narrow border lines of 
black. Reed furniture of this 
same lustrous tone is padded 
with flat cretonne cushions in 
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Be that as it may, the Chinese 
weaves make a delightful basis 
for both the winter and the sum- 
mer-room. Nor are all the speci- 
mens from the Flowery Kingdom 
valuable antiques. There are 
new rugs so like the old that the 
novice will be perplexed, and 
there are delightful Japanese 
rugs which might be called trans- 
lations fi'om the Chinese. These 
are not reproductions and they 
are too clever to be called imita- 
tions. The range of color is 
extensive, including tans, wood- 
brown, leaf-green, apricot, sev- 
ei^al yellows and a beautiful blue. 
Labor must still be cheap in the 
land of the rising sun for most of the prices are 
very reasonable. 

Of Japanese importations the new Bijin or rush 
rug is among the most interesting and practical. 
It is heavier than many specimens of its class, and 
of a firm and beautiful weave. Even in the black 
and white halftone its texture, as well as its bold 
design, may be seen. Such a rug could be left out 
on the most exposed porch without fear of injury, 
and at all times form a decorative foundation 
for wicker furniture and other summer fitments. 
Other good things are Chinese rugs of wool which 
are said to wear like the proverbial iron, those of 
cotton in similar design, but not quite so long lived, 
and various weaves in rush and seaweed which 
suggest more primitive methods. 

The growing popularity of the outdoor living- 




which black, blue, jade green, primrose yellow and 
old rose are deftly blended. There are bird cages 
of blue willow with black tassels, and the afternoon 
tea china is yellow striped with black. It seems 
gay until another porch is reviewed in which the 
rug is of wool in black and gray blocks. For the 
willow furniture a paint between orange and flame 
has been chosen. The printed linen of gray back- 
ground carries a pattern in long black leaves, small 
birds of brilliant flame color tipped with vivid green 
and lilies in purple shading into blue. From a Japan- 
ese shop came a tea service of flame porcelain placed 
on trays of polished gray wicker bound in black. 
Two wall cages of black willow hold green parrots. 
It is impossible to imagine the fainting heroine of 
Mid-Victorian romance in this colorful atmosphere. 
Her gentle voice and pale blue sash would be 
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BREAKFAST PORCH IN ALBERT HERTER'S COUNTRY HOUSE, EAST HAMPTON, L. I. 



completely effaced but a 1917 model girl in Poiret 
linen would fit into the background as if all these 
things had been made for her — as of course they 
have. 

In the breakfast-room of Albert Herter's country 
house at Easthampton is seen a charming treat- 
ment. Mr. Herter is master of subtle color har- 
monies which extend 
to every appointment. 
One of the illustra- 
tions reproduces this 
room with its inter- 
esting trellised wall, 
lacquered table and 
big cool-looking rugs. 

Craft rugs there are 
in many styles, the 
best following the old 
types as "ra g," 
"braided*' and "hook- 
ed-in,*' but in better 
color combinations 
than the once favored 
''hit or miss" effects. 
For old- fashioned 
rooms, such as are 
shown in two of the 
illustrations, these 
quaint floor coverings 
are very desirable. 
The living-room of a picturesque old house dating 
back to Revolutionary days is seen in one of the 
pictures. The other is a fragment of the study 
in a rambling dwelling built about 1800, now 
occupied in the summer. The braided rug of the 
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latter in its subdued coloring of gray, green, black 
and ivory fits into a room rather quiet in tone 
except for window shades of chintz and a big chintz- 
covered wing chair. Flowers are always a part of 
the mantel scheme, but the fireplace is so deep and 
the shelf so narrow that blazing logs have not the 
slightest effect on the shrubs which the old garden 

cheerfully yields. And 
as the climate is 
Northern New En- 
gland the hearthstone 
seldom grows cold. 

Continuing the rug 
theme of this house 
there are examples of 
prairie grass in wood 
browns, two blue and 
white homespuns from 
Deerfield, used in the 
bedrooms, also a very 
pleasing hearth rug 
made on a small hand 
loom by an ambitious 
crafter depicting fly- 
ing birds. above a stiff 
row of pine trees. A 
rug planned for one 
of the rooms will be 
of linen in the new 
American weave 
known as "klearflax,** and possibly as a wall 
hanging one of the Labrador mats designed by Dr. 
Grenfells. In summer-rooms there is much latitude, 
and the cool, almost frigid subjects of the Labrador 
mats may prove acceptable in July and August. 



